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the prie-Dieu), and little by little had accustomed him-
self to consider it as his proper place. When he found
himself driven away, he made a great ado, and, not
daring to complain to the King, quarrelled with M. de
La Rochefoucauld, who, until then, had been one of
his particular friends. The affair soon made a great
stir; the friends of both parties mixed themselves up in
it. The King tried in vain to make M. d'Orleans listen
to reason; the prelate was inflexible, and when he
found he could gain nothing by clamour and com-
plaint, he retired in high dudgeon into his diocese: he
remained there some time, and upon his return re-
sumed his complaints with more determination than
ever; he fell at the feet of the King, protesting that
he would rather die than see his office degraded. M.
de La Rochefoucauld entreated the King to be allowed
to surrender the seat in favour of M. d'Orleans. But
the King would not change his decision; he said that
if the matter were to be decided between M. d'Orleans
and a lackey, he would give the seat to the lackey
rather than to M. d'Orleans. Upon this the prelate
returned to his diocese, which he would have been
wiser never to have quitted in order to obtain a place
which did not belong to him.

As the King really esteemed M. d'Orleans, he deter-
mined to appease his anger; and to put an end to this
dispute he gave therefore the bishopric of Metz to the
nephew of M. d'Orleans; and by this means a recon-
ciliation was established. M. d'Orleans and M. de La
Rochefoucauld joined hands again, and the King
looked on delighted.

The public lost soon after a man illustrious by hi$